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De C^ourcey was <A celour white, 
ttiigfat;^ large bones and sinews, tail, and 
broad ill proportion of body, so that 
his strength was thought to exceed all 
otliers; in, boldness, incomparable, and 
a warrior even from bis youth. 

The earl, after this, attempted fifteen 
timesi to crttss the seas to Ireland, but 
was always put back by eontra'ry winds ; 
whereupoa .be altered his resolution, 
and vv«nt to France, where he died, 
about tiie year 1210. 

£br the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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Semper ego auditor — 
ALIv^, t)iey say, have ^ars--so 
tli«y sho\ild-»4i<>w many oot- 
al^e discoveries would pt)ie^wue be 
lost to ihie worldir-rhiiw much good 
would be; wkjwwn, t*W, much wick- 
edness undetected, were it not for 
these ailent ipfermffls? Row little 
would the ruffian and debauchee be 
restrained from their secr^^t practices, 
how Jittle compunction would they feel 
oticommittingtliem, wereflot the voice 
within secoiidiid by the ear without. 
The science, or to speak more philo- 
sophically, the mystery of listening, 
has not been sufficiently attended lo ; 
ou the contrary, instead of being 
piaised and adrinred, it is the subject 
of uuiveisal obioquy^ I might my- 
self have been carried away by tiie 
same prejudiees against it as.atfect the 
multitude, bad 1 ne^ cunsidered that 
every great improvement has had to 
struggle against ignoiance and error; 
and even i« this enlightened age I 
would hardly venture tq stem the tpr- 
rent of popular opinion that is directed 
against it, did i not see that truth Is 
always ultimately . triumphant ; that 
the martyt of to day will be the saint 
of to morrow. Galileo wSs thrown 
into prison for ventufinst to assert tlie 
motion of the earth : and friar Bacon w* 
strongly suspected of dealing with the 
devil. Not to mjuhiply instances, tlie 
tiist inventor of a speaking automatoil 
was persecuted as a soreerei : hence I 
infer, ttot-ff a signal improvement in 
the art of speaking met with such an 
ungrateful reception, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the first refluer of 
the art of hearing should have equal 



obstacles to obstruct his progress. But 
great is truth, and it will prevail. 
Although- iat present the listener is 
hated, shunned, and kicked out of 
company, the time, I trust, is not far 
distant, wbeii uodirseryed reproach will 
be overpaid with well-earned admi- 
ration, and tbe author of the art will 
receive the reward of his present la- 
l»oimi and risques. Then perhaps I 
wijl appear, immortalized in brass, an 
everlasting monument of the progress 
of pubKc opinion, standing on tip'toe, 
the right hand open, and drawn close 
to the cheek, to break the current ot 
air that might otherwise distufb the 
sensibility of the auditory nerve ; the 
left reverted to repress intruders ; the 
nsck stretched forward, the eye fixed, 
the mouth half open, the head inclined 
a little to one side; one ear turned 
downwards to receive the kiwlj creep- 
ing whisper, the otb«'r raised to catch 
tlie flying tale; andbeiieath, in letters 
of gold, 

jUe ego gui primum — 
.^fsidfis the advantages accruing to 
the public from the art of listening, 
those resulting to the possessor df such 
an invaluable secret "are not few. It 
gives him an insight ipto human tfature, 
exhibiting it in a view before unlhought 
on. Meui as they are generally sindied, 
are like objects seen through a fog, 
which never appear in their true fonn 
or colours, , I'he lijitener penetrates 
the veil, he Rets behind the scenes, and 
sees them undressed, unpainted, and 
unadorned. It must be confessed, that 
many of these advantages are owing to 
the secrecy with which this focujty is 
efnployed i 'a listener, when known, 
ceases to be £t Ibteuer ; yet such is the 
wise regulation of Providenc? to re- 
duce mankind to a level, by balancing 
good qualities »Ub delects, that what 
is gained ort one side, is lost on the 
other. It 'appears sq particularly in 
the pjesent instance. * Could i listener 
keep his own secrets, he would rise to 
an indisputed 'superiority over the rest 
of his fellowtcreatpres ; bearing all, 
and saying nothing, ^e wquld be the 
privy-9ounseil6r to all mankind, and 
regulate the world at his pleasure. To 
prevent this, and keep the balance 
even, it is remarkable, that whenever 
nature has braced the ear so tl^ly 
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that it is sensible to the least agitation 
of the eurrouiiding air, capable of vi- 
brating to tlie lowest w&isper, anti con- 
veying it full and perfect to the b»ain, 
siie lias, on the oUier side, so completely 
relaxed the muscles of the tongue, that 
it ceases to be obedient to tlie will. Tlie 
action of the drum of the ear produces 
a corresponding motion ia the tongue, 
so that every sound that enters through 
the former aperture, is immediately 
emitted through the latter. Sometimes 
she does not stop, here, but as the hkW 
often continues to tiiikle v»hen the hand 
that set it in motion has ceased to pull, 
so the tongue otten says more than w hat 
has been eomniunicaled to it through 
the ear. In confirmation of this tiieory, 
Horace (who, by the bye, in joining the 
common-place cry against this noble 
science, has not adhered to his ustial 
liberality of sentiment) has the follow- 
ing line 

PercontatQrem fagito, nam gmrulut idem 
eit. 

Having said so much of the art, it is 
now~time to statemyreasons for appear- 
ing before the public. For the better 
understanding of th-.-se, I shall first say 
a few words of myself, my origin, and 
the means by which I became an adept. 
In speaking of myself, I shall not recur 
to my ancestors, nor lay any stress on 
what does not immediately coiicern 
myself; though, were 1 inclined to imi- 
tate the example of most biographers, 
1 might dwell with no small degree of 
pride and self-complacency on their me- 
rits ; the family of Dnlman, from which 
1 trace my descent, being well known 
to have been amongst the oldest and 
most respectable in the kingdom, not 
only claiming kindred with most of 
the peerage, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, but having the honour, as I 
have been repeatedly assured, of not 
being very tlistantly allied to majesty 
itself From this, however, I assume 
no consequence, and shall therefore 
dwell no longer on it, but proceed to my 
main subject. 

Most great men trace the origin of 
their future feme from their infancy, 
seeming to think Ibat as the infant is 
but the man in embryo, so the intelli- 
gence that produces such fruit when 
mature, may be perceptible in the bud. 
Several prognostications of my future 
disposition, shewed themselves even 



before my birtb. To pass over many, 
which 1 have reason to suspect were 
expostfacio omens, my mother, when 
ill her pregnancy,' liad a most unaccount- 
able loDging for a disli of pigs' ears, and 
has told me more than once, tliat a 
short time before she lay in, slie dreamt 
that she was delivered of a hearing- 
trumpet. W hen in my swadling cloaths 
I could never bear to have my head 
covered, and to this singularity of hav- 
ing the organs of hearing constantly 
exposed, i attribute in a great degree 
the strength of nerve and length of 
muscular substance that has given tliein 
such extraordinary sensibility. The 
latter of these was so remarkable, that 
at school, J went by no other name 
than Luggs. When able to take care of 
myself, my sole amusement abroad 
was riding a donkey, iind at home, lying 
with my ear close to one end of a beam 
of timber, listening to tlie sound pro- 
duced by a nail with v^iCh one of 
my playfellows scratched the other. As 
1 advanced in years, Iwas remarkabie 
for nothing biit an impenetrably stu- 
pidity and aversion to book-learning. 
My parents attributed this to a want of 
intellect, and 1 have often overheard 
them whispering to each other, that [ 
was born to^be a perfect dunce. Little 
did they know, that at the time when 
my countenance indicated the most 
confirmed stolidity, all uiy faculties 
were at work within. While I stood in 
a corner, apparently listless, gaping at 
the wall, or sucking my fing«r, ni) ear 
was open to every murmur that circu- 
lated, and when they were vainly en- 
deavouring to fix my eyes on my horn- 
book, they little thought that 1 was then 
most sedulously storing my mind with 
ideas from another sense. 

Accident has given a bent to the 
studies of the gi tatest men ; it was so 
with me. My hrst inducement to at- 
tend to Latin and Greek, was ^eadijij? 
the fable of Mida-;. The long ears, the 
barber, the ditch, the wiiispering of the 
reeds, delighted me. Jt was the same 
with the Koman history. 1 drudged 
through it without pleasure till i came 
to the sons of Brutus, who were flogged 
to death by their father. Yet it was uoi; 
they that excited my interest. The 
father's resolution, or the sons* suffer- 
ings, would never have raised either 
my admiration ot pity. Vindicius wj- 
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my hefOf His slinking into the inner 
rooiji, overhearing the plans of the 
conspij;^l((irs, and obtainiiig liberty and 
hopo|ir by tlie discovery, flecicieS nje 
in jiiii favour. But of i^l tlie remarkr 
^>Jc men ot antiquity, Dionysius of 
Ssicily was my favourite. His inode of 
detecting coDspiraciea was a raaster* 
piece oi ingenuity. Often have 1 de- 
termined to take a voyage into Sicily, 
where I understand that precious molr- 
»el of antiquity still exists, to examine 
his ear, and take a njodel of it for my 
own use. Nay, I long had thoughts 
of constructing one pf the same form 
at home, ^nu woujd have attempted 
it, had 1 iiot reflected on the difficulty 
of bring ng those intq it from whom f 
wishpd tq make discoveries. However, 
I have it in cqntempl^tion to make ft 
portable ei^r on the same p|[^incip!es. I 
design to constrijct it in the form: of a. 
lady's parj(soi, which, by collecting (he 
whispers.ql' those beneath into a focits 
at the tip, msy be coaveyei} to the 
the listener, when placed at a proper 
di;it^ut.-f . Wbfit pleasure shall I not teel 
in overhearing tiie unreserved tattle of 
a coijple ot femjile gossips, who are 
unburdening themselves to one another 
as they go alqng the public walks, 
little suspecting that every word is 
noted down by me as 1 walk . along 
gravely and sileptly on the other side 
of the street. I miist request the 
reader to keep what 1 have now said a 
secret, a$, if known, the ladies, fron) 
whom I expept to collect the greatest 
pait of niy information, may take the 
alarm, tbro\y aside this fashiohiible 
appendage to their summer walks, and 
liius destroy my project ip embryo. In 
t.he mean tiifle I have not been idle in 
seizing every opportunity that pre^ 
sented itsejf, pf investigating the pri- 
vate history of my iieighbKiurs, and 
jiaye already lijid up a stock of se- 
pret history that will one day surprjze 
the world. 

1 n the course-of jiiy stiidies, though 
I hiive po repgpn to hiid fault with my 
•progress, I have nqt beew without iny 
sutieringsan'd aisappointments. At the 
very outset I was nearly discouraged 
from proceeding, by the following un- 
lucky accident : I was extreniely curi- 
ous to overhear a conversation between 
a Udy, into whose family 1 had wormed 



myself in the character ef a toad-eater> 
and her physician, 1 therefore plaied 
myself in a small closet, where 1 lay safe 
from discovery. Many close questions 
were put* and I was on the point of 
making a notable; discovery in medi- 
cine, wbep an unlucky «neeze that 
1 could not repress broke all my 
measures. The lady Instantly started 
up. The physician burst into the clo- 
set, and though lappeared fast asleep, 
and snored rtiast naturally, it would 
not do. I was taken by the nose, led 
down stairs to the great hall, and hand- 
ed over to the discipline of the sei*. 
vants, whom the cries of their mistress 
on finding a stranger in her bed-cham- 
ber, bad collected. By them I was 
conducted in procession to the stable 
yard, and being placed und^r the pump, 
received an abttition that Vpuld^have 
roused Morpheus himself from his 
slumbers in the middle of December, 
^t another time 1 was feasting myself 
on a love scene, which [ overheard 
through a partition. 1 listened in rap* 
tui«, and watched in silent expecta- 
tion to detect the parties, who, as far 
^s I pould collect from the words { 
caught, could not have been on terras 
of closer intimacy ; how great was my 
disappointment, when 1 found it to be 
an elderly maiden lady; wl)0 was di- 
vefting her solitude by reading aloud, 
«lf rather acting to herself a chapter in 
ope of Lewis's romances. At a coun. 
try ii^n where I ppcp stopped for the 
night, I overheard a stronger in the next 
apartment speakuig to iiimself in the 
most energetic manner. My curiosity 
bad been itiready excited by wh^t 1 bad 
be^rd of him from (he- ponpepiaid: 
for it is my constant rule tq collect all 
the previous iiiibrmation in my power, 
^s a clue to my solitary investigations. 
\ could hear hipi call upop Gpd ; c^Irse 
his own destiny ; explaipi against the 
world, himself, and heaven. 1 began 
to.bealartqed; at Ipngth the following 
fsprpssions caught my ear——" It is 
enough, my liberty is in mj own hands: 
^ single etlbrt releases me from a life of 
mjseryr-shall I li^sitate to break my 
sjhacklesr-rnorsttbjs moment—" 1 could 
no longpr. restrain myself, but burst 
into the room, and fopnd that the pur- 
posed suicide was an itinerant preach- 
er, who was rehearsing a sermon tliat 
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he was to preach extempore on the fol- 
lowing evening. These, and other similar 
checks, did not damp me ; the spirit 
of inquisitiven^ss was rather incited by 
them ; they weie useful lessons, which 
have not a lilile tended to make me 
complete master of tlie art. 

And now for my reasons — The first 
and tiiost iirgent is, to rid myself of 3 
burden too weighty for me. This [ 
ought to conceal; but it is impossible 
for one who is always hearing truths, 
not to be sometimes guilty of telling 
theiii. If the redundancies of ray 
Ijrain be of equal use to the public with 
the laborious scrapings of others, 1 see 
DO reason why thej' should be dissa- 
tisfied. If th^ eflfecl be good, they 
jieed not quarrel at the cause that pro- 
duces it. Another reason is this; by 
stich a copious and speedy discharge of 
the contents of my brain, a vaciiity \*rill 
be occasioned, which, if we may judge 
of the intellectual by the corporeal part 
of our fi'ame, ext;ites very painful sen- 
sations, and dematids an exti'aordinary 
supply. A man is hever so hungry as 
after s^a-sickness. When therefore I 
lay my stores beforfe the public, I in- 
tend to invite those affected with the 
cacoethei loguendi, to make me thfe 
aepo^ilory of their surplus of intel- 
ligence, so that filling upon one side 
what pours out at the other, a constant 
supply mav be maintained. It will be 
ail equitable accoimt, a sort o^ builking 
business, now so much in fashion, where 
the bills coming in as the notes issue 
out, sujiply a constant paper euirency, 
and prevent the danger of a stoppage. 
Or, to speak philosophically, it may be 
considered as a galvanic circuit, in 
which a hidden subtile fltiid produced 
from vitriol and watef, acid and in- 
sipidity, entering in tiirough the zinc at 
one side, and going out through ttie 
cojJper at tlie otiier, produces an in- 
cessant flow, <vhicb though invisible 
and imperceptible, wKefn suffered to 
peiform its round undisturbed^ acts 
instantly on him who ventures to in- 
terrupt its progress; Galvauistni we 
ave told, caiiliof raise the dead to life, 
nor restore a lost eye> but is a soVereigti 
remedy for tooth-aches and rlieuma- 
tisms*. The art of Listetiing is aol 

* Vide the Medical RepBrts of the Ma- 
gaiciue. 



likely to be brought to such an experi- 
nientum crucis. One.viould be unwil- 
ling to slitle a reputation, as you won Id- 
hang up a dog, to see if it could be 
whispered into fe-existence, or to ex- 
tinguish a brilliant spaik of genius. 
in the hope of ligluing it up again 
bj^ this nfew invented Gas. Hut 
in those mental diseases which arc 
tiou'blesoilie, though not fatal, those 
twitches of cofisciente hiiherto deemed 
incurable, except by rooting out the 
part affected like a rotten tooth ; those 
internal chronics that lie dormant in tin- 
sunshine of wealth and pleasure, and 
are brotight on by tlie winiry blasts o( 
adversity ; in such casts it will no doubt 
be pleasing to all, to hear of a new, 
approvetl, and infallible specilic, whiiii 
can be used without pain, loss of time, 
or hindrance di business. 

All this, I Ihhik.will be the happy etfect 
of an art so long known, yet hitiieito so 
little observed. In order to bring it 
into the notice it deserves, 1 propose 
soon to publish a handbill or adver- 
tisement, conformably with the prac- 
tice of my bidtlier experimental pui' 
losophers on tlie body corporate, stating 
" that whereas, Daniel Duhuan, J). N. 
I. A. L. (Discoverer of the Nobie 
and Inscrutable Art of Listening, ha"* 
brought this science to such a state of 
perfection, as to render it applicable to 
the cure of all complaints incident to 
the human understanding, lie is ready 
to give advice arid relief to every 
applicant who will favour him with 
the state of their case, or visit biin, at 
his apartniefits. No. 5, Botany bay; 
Hercules street, three doors froin tlie 
corner, up two pair of stairs, back- 
wards; the above situation having 
been chosen, afifer minute examina- 
tion of all parts of the loan, lor it^ 
health, cleanliness, ami retirement. 
'1 he utmost honour and secrecy ob- 
.served. N. B. "Hie Doctor's name 
is eiigiaved in large capitals on a 
pewter- plate on the hall door. Letters 
(post paid) with the patiefit's state of 
mind,' age, ciicnmstaiices, &c. wilt 
l>e punctually attimded to." It i» 
also my intention to publish mdnthlv 
lectures on the science itself, accom- 
panied with extraordinary cases, ex-- 
jleriments, &c. for the gratirication of 
the curious. As, pecuniary prolit u 
not my object, I shall transmit thesfsf 
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through the Belfast Magazine, and I 
doubt not but they will contribute to 
augment, to a vefy high degree, the 
reputation which that piAlication has 
already so deservedly attained. 

To the Editor i}f the Belfast Magazine. 

ALTHOUGH you have been so 
uiirea»onably worried for insert- 
ing an account of Theophilus Lindsev, 
as if it were crimina^ to suppose"! 
man may conscientiously separate from 
the church in which he was educat- 
ed, and as if the old exploded doc- 
trine of the crime of schism were 
to be revived in this quarter, although 
generally exploded in the enlightened 
parts of the empire, I hope you are 
not deterred from publishing suoii 
interestina facts respecting other dis- 
senters, as may have a tendency to 
convey useful instruction. I trust 
your pages -will always be open to 
whatever will haye a tendency to li- 
beralize the public mind. 

At a late public dinner of the sub- 
scribers to the Unitarian fund in 
London, William Frend, M.A. the 
well known "matheiiiatician and as- 
tronomer, and author of that amusing 
and instructive periodical work, "Eve- 
ning Amusements, or the Beauty of 
the Heavens Displayed," in which se- 
veral striking appearances to be ob- 
served in the evenings of jthe suc- 
ceeding year, are described ; a leaiti- 
ed man himself, took that opportu- 
nity of making some obstrvations on 
the great and obvious difference be- 
tween ignorance and want of learning. 
"A man might not be a scholar and 
yet a well informed man ; as he might 
not be a well informed man, though 
a scholar. To teach religion requires 
only a knowledge of it, which a man 
may have without classical learning. 
To be ajble to tell the name of a 
candlestick in ten different langua)[;es 
does not carry a man i. whit towards the 
right understanding of tlje New Testa- 
ment." He defined the true province of 
learning, and described its usefulness 
within" its legitimate boundaries. Fa- 
naticism is the great enemy, from which 
common sense is a inore etiectual 
preservative than learning. If you 
are not tifed wiih Sound sense 
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though from the lips of a non-con- 
formist, I reCMnmend you to insert 
the fo lowing letter written by the 
late Robert Robinson of Cambridge, 
a noted baptist preacher, well known 
and highly respected by many at 
tliat UniyersUy^-^nd which has lately 
appeared in an edition bf his woiits. 
He was a mart of ftnddubted piety, 
and thou^ he appears to trfeat this 
subject with a certain aij of jocu- 
larity, at which some may be offend- 
ed, yet I think tWre is miieh sbiTna 
sease in the letter. He shows him- 
self a man usefdllv emj^byed. I do 
rtot expect the full and useful occu- 
pation of his tinfie throughout tfte day 
made his serrilon less instructive in the 
evening. The Baptists d» not consider 
that secular employment unfits for the 
ministerial office, and consequently 
many of their preachers ai'e shop- 
keepers and persons in mechanical 
employments. I think I see a sdiile 
on the countenance of miny of yottr 
readers ; but before they are too hasty 
in their censtires, it may be well for 
thenf to know that Robert Robinson 
was a well informed man, wrote much 
in defence of the christian religion, 
was free from fanaticism, no canter, 
and was highli; /respected by many 
members of tlie University, among 
whom he lived, as well as by others 
who differed widely in opinion iwxti 
him. 'It' is happy for mankind tp learn 
to bear with diversity of opinioit, and 
to open their hearts to look favourably 
on the merits of those, whose' senti- 
ments and theurs may be widely dif- 
fereflt N. 

TO BEKRYKEENE, fiSQ. WALwORTR: 
Ofiterbm, Mag 26, 1784 

OLD FRIEKD) 

You love I should write folios : 
that depends upon circumstances, and 
if the thunder-Sturm lasts, it will be 
so i but what a sad thing it is to be 
forced to Write, when one has no- 
thing to say? Wed, you shall have 
an apology for not writing, — that is, 
a diary of one day. 

Rose at three o'clock — crawled in- 
to the library — and met one who said, 
" Yet a little while is the liglit with 
you: walk while ye hfive the light— 
the night cometh, when no man can 
work-»-my father worketh hitherto, 



